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all Government spokesmen, whether In England or in India,
were meticulous in their emphasis, that this change by no means
betokened the beginning of any parliamentary system and in
particular that no responsibility whatever attached to a non-
official's vote!1 In fact the germ then planted was sound: the
seed had been selected by Gladstone, and what he had in mind,
he made clear when, in asking the House of Commons to accept
the Bill without a division, he had said: "I am not at all disposed
to ask the Governor-General or the Secretary of State at
once to produce large and imposing results. What I wish is
that their first steps should be of a nature to be genuine, and
whatever scope they give to elective principle, that it shall be
real."3 There is no doubt that under the fostering care of a
succession of Viceroys of the Ripon type, that germ would soon
have lustily sprouted and vigorously grown, so as to bear the
firstfruits of Swaraj in due course. Above all, let it not be
forgotten, that the Councils, as constituted in 1892, knew noth-
ing of communal representation and were therefore far more
truly democratic in principle than their kter successors. But,
of course, it being merely a germ that was planted in 1892, it
was likewise open to the powers that be to stunt its growth,
and even so to sterilize it that it should never develop into
anything more than a mere germ. The Gladstone-Rosebery
Governments of 1892 to 1895 were but an interval in a Tory
rule which had brought Lord Salisbury into power in 1887
and kept him there until 1904: and this is really the key to the
future developments we shall have to consider.

1 See for instance Lord DuSerin's Minute, quoted by the Report of
the Indian Statutory Commission. Cmd. 3568 of 1930 (the "Simon
Report"), Vol. I, p. 117.
1 Quoted by Pradhan, p. 52.